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20 On Sind. 

fresh by its excess. Some remarkable changes were brought 
about in the eastern mouth from an earthquake in 1819, by which 
a large tract of land was, and still continues, submerged. 

About five miles below T'hat'hah, the Indus forms its Delta 
by dividing into two branches. These bear the names of Bagar 
and Sata. The first runs off at right angles westward ; the other 
flows southward. The Bagar passes Pir Pattah, Daraji, and 
Lahori Banders, and enters the sea by two subdivisions, the 
Piti and Pitiyani. The Sata subdivides into seven streams, 
and reaches the sea by the mouths of Juwah, Richel, Hajamari, 
Khediwari Gdra, and Mall. There are even other subdivi- 
sions, but it would only confuse to name them. All these mouths 
have communication with each other, so that the internal navigation 
of the Delta is extensive. The course of the waters of the Indus 
is most capricious and inconstant. One year the Bagar is dry, 
and in another the Sata shares alike fate. In 1809 the principal 
portion of the waters were disembogued by the Bagar. In 
1831 their channel of egress was confined to the Sata. The 
seven mouths of the Sata even vary in their supply of water, but 
one branch of the Indus is always accessible to country boats. 
The great mouth at present is the Gora, but, from sand-banks, it 
is not accessible to ships. Those mouths which discharge least 
water are most accessible. 
Kach'h, January, 1836. 



III. Narrative of a Journey from the Tower of Ba-l-haff, 
on the Southern Coast of Arabia, to the Ruins of Nakab al 
Hajar, in April, 1835. — Communicated by Lieutenant Well- 
sted, Indian Navy. Read January 23, 1837. 

During the progress of the survey of the south coast of Ara- 
bia, by the East India Company's surveying vessel the Palinurus, 
while near the tower called Ba-'l-haff, on the sandy cape of Ras-ul 
Aseida, in lat. 13° 57' north, long. 46|° east nearly, the Bedowins 
brought us intelligence that some extensive ruins, which they de- 
scribed as being erected by infidels, and of great antiquity, were 
to be found at some distance from the coast. 

I was in consequence most anxious to visit them, but the several 
days we remained passed away bringing nothing but empty pro- 
mises on the part of Hamed* (the officer in charge of the tower,) 
to procure us camels and guides; and at length, in the prosecution 
of her survey, the ship sailed to the westward. 

On the morning of her departure, April 29th, 1835, some hopes 
were held out to me that if I remained, camels would be procured 
in the course of the day, to convey us to some inscriptions, but a few 

* An abbreviation for Ahmed or Mohammed. — F. S. 
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hours' distance from the beach ; and in this expectation I remained 
behind with Mr. Cruttenden, a midshipman of the Palinurus, 
and one of the ship's boats. 

Towards noon the camels were brought, and I was then some- 
what surprised to hear, after much wrangling among themselves, 
the Bedowins decline proceeding to the inscriptions, but express 
their readiness to accompany me to the ruins I had before been 
so desirous of visiting. For this I was then unprepared ; I had 
with me no presents for the Sheikhs of the different villages 
through which I had to pass, and only a small sum of money ; but 
what (as regarded our personal safety) was of more moment, 
Hamed, who had before promised to accompany me, declined (on 
the plea of sickness) now to do so. 

It was, however, an opportunity of seeing the country not to be 
lost, and I determined at once to place myself under their pro- 
tection, and proceed with them. Accordingly, I dispatched my 
boat to the vessel with an intimation to the commander that I 
hoped at the expiration of three days, to be at the village of 'A'in, 
on the sea coast, when he could then send a boat for me. 

Having filled our water skins at three p. M., accompanied by 
an ill -looking fellow (styling himself the brother of Hamed), and 
another Bedowin, we mounted our camels and set forward. 

The road after leaving Ba-'l-hafF extends along the shore to 
the westward. On the beach we saw a great variety of shells ; 
among them I noticed (as the most common) the Pinna fragilis, 
the Solen, the Voluta musica, and several varieties of Olives ; 
fragments of red tubular coral, and the branch kind of the 
white, were also very numerous. 

Under a dark barn-shaped hill, which we passed to the right, 
our guides pointed out the remains of an old tower, but as we 
were told there were no inscriptions, and as its appearance from 
the ship indicated its being of Arab construction, we did not stay 
to examine it. 

At 4h. 50m. we passed a small fishing village called Jilleh, 
consisting of about twenty huts rudely constructed with the 
branches of the date palm. Along the beach above high-water 
mark, the fishermen had hauled up their boats, where they are 
always (unless required for use) permitted to remain. 

In their construction they differ in no respect from those which 
I have described in other parts of the coast. 

At 7h. 20m. we left the coast, and wound our way between a 
broad belt of low sand-hills, until 8h. 30m., when we halted for 
about two hours, about three miles from the village of 'A in 
Jowari, to which one of our guides was dispatched, in order to 
secure a supply of dates, the only food they cared to provide them- 
selves with. Directly he returned we again mounted. At llh. 
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the loud and deep barking of some dogs announced to us that 
we were passing the village of 'A'in Abu Mabuth,* but we saw 
nothing of the inhabitants, and at lh. a.m. we halted for the night. 

We were now in the territories of the Diyabi Bedowins, who, 
from their fierce and predatory habits, are held in much dread by 
the surrounding tribes. Small parties while crossing this tract, are 
not unfrequently cut off, — and we were therefore cautioned by 
our guides to keep a good look-out for their approach. But after 
spreading our boat cloaks in the sand, we were little annoyed by 
any apprehensions of this nature, and slept there very soundly 
until the following morning, Thursday, April 30th. 

The Bedowins called us at an early hour, and after partaking 
of some coffee which they had prepared, we shook the sand (in 
which during the night we had been nearly buried) from our 
clothes, and at five a.m. at a slow pace we again proceeded on our 
journey. 

At 7h. we ascended a ledge about 400 feet in elevation, from 
the summit of which, we obtained an extensive but dreary view of 
the surrounding country. Our route lay along a broad valley, 
either side being formed by the roots or skirts of a lofty range of 
mountains. As these extended to the northward they gradually 
approach each other, and the valley there assumes the aspect of 
a narrow deep defile. But on the other hand, the space between 
our present station and the sea gradually widens, and is crossed 
by a barrier about thirty miles in width, forming a waste of low 
sandy hillocks ; — so loosely is the soil here piled that the Bedowins 
assure me that they change their outline, and even shift their 
position with the prevailing storms. How such enormous masses 
of moving sand, some of which are based on extensive tracts of 
indurated clay, could in their present situation become thus 
heaped together, affords an object of curious inquiry. They rise 
in sharp ridges, and are all of a horse-shoe form, their convex 
side to seaward. f Our camels found the utmost difficulty in 
crossing them, and the Bedowins were so distressed that we were 
obliged to halt repeatedly for them. The quantity of water they 
drank was enormous. I observed on one occasion a party of four 
or five finish a skin holding as many gallons. 

At Sh. we found the sun so oppressive that the Bedowins halted 
in a shallow valley under the shade of some stunted tamarisk 
trees. Their scanty foliage would however have afforded us but 
slight shelter from the burning heat of the sun's rays, if our 
guides had not with their daggers dug up or cut off the roots and 
lower branches, and placed them at the top of the tree. But 

* So pronounced, but probably 'Ai'n Abu Ma'bad.— F. S. 
4- The same formation of sand-hills was found by Pottinger in Bduchistan, and 
by Dr. Meyen in 1831, in the Pampa grande de Arequipa. — E, 
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having done so, they quietly took possession of the most shady 
spots, and left us to shift the best way we could. Although we 
were not long in availing ourselves of the practical lesson they had 
taught us, I began to be far from pleased with their churlish 
behaviour. Every approach I made towards a good understand- 
ing was met by the most ungracious and repulsive return. 

They now held frequent conversations with each other apart, 
of which it was evident we were made the subject, — and they not 
only refused fire- wood or water, in other quantities than they con- 
sidered sufficient, but they watched our movements so closely, that 
I found it, for a time, impossible to take either notes or sketches. 
I have no wish to drag forward anticipated dangers, but it was 
impossible but that I should feel if these men played us false, 
our situation must have been a critical one. I know that the 
natives of this district were reported to be especially hostile to 
those of any other creed than their own, and that they had some 
years ago (by seducing them with promises from the beach) cut 
off the whole of a boat's crew of the only vessel that had pre- 
viously touched on their coast, and I could not but attribute to 
myself some degree of rashness, in thus venturing with no better 
pledge, than their fidelity, for our safety. There was however but 
little time for such reflections, and without evincing in my man- 
ner any change, or mistrust, I determined to watch their conduct 
narrowly, and to lose sight of nothing which might be turned to 
our advantage. 

At lOh. 30m. continued our journey on the same sandy mounts 
as before. At lh. 30m. we passed a sandstone hill called 
Jebel Masinah. The upper part of this eminence forms a nar- 
row ridge presenting an appearance so nearly resembling ruins, 
that it was not until our subsequent visit to them that we were 
convinced to the contrary. We had now left the sandy mounts 
and were crossing over table ridges elevated about 200 feet from 
the plains below, and intersected by numerous valleys, the beds of 
former torrents, which had escaped from the mountains on either 
hand. The surface of the hills was strewn with various sized 
fragments of quartz and jasper, several of which exhibited a very 
pleasing variety of colours. 

In the valleys the only rocks we found were a few rounded 
masses of primitive cream-coloured limestone. Placing the ex- 
istence of these in conjunction with the appearance of the moun- 
tain on either side, I have no hesitation in pronouncing them to 
be of this formation — which is indeed the predominant rock 
along the whole southern coast of Arabia. 

A few stunted acacias now first made their appearance, which 
continued to increase in size as we advanced. 

At four p. m. we descended into Wadi Meifah, and halted 
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near a well of good light water. The change which a few 
draughts produced in the before drooping appearance of our 
camels, was most extraordinary. Before we arrived here, they 
were stumbling and staggering at every step; they breathed quick 
and audibly, and were evidently nearly knocked up — but directly 
they arrived near the water, they approached it at a round pace, 
and appeared to imbibe renovated vigour with every draught. 
So that browsing for an hour on the tender shoots of the 
trees around, they left as fresh as when we first started from 
the sea-coast, notwithstanding the excessive heat of the day, and 
the heavy nature of the road. 

It may appear strange that these animals should have been so 
much distressed in crossing a tract of only forty miles. Camels 
however differ in Arabia, in point of strength and speed, more 
than is generally supposed. These with us at present bore about 
the same resemblance to those on which I journeyed from 'Aden 
to Ldhejf, as a first-rate hunter would to a post-horse in England. 
During the time we remained here, an Arab brought several 
fine bullocks to water. They have the hump which we observe 
in those of India, and to which in size, the stunted growth of their 
horns, and their light colour, they bear otherwise a great resem- 
blance. 

Arak trees are here very numerous, but they are taller, 
larger, and seem a different species to those found on the sea- 
coast. The camels appear very fond of those we found here, 
but unless pressed by hunger, they never feed on the latter. 

The arak tree* is common to Arabia, to Abyssinia, and to Nubia ; 
is found in many places along the shores of the Red Sea, — and 
the southern coast of Socotra abounds with it. Its colour is of a 
lively green, and at certain seasons it sends forth a most fragrant 
odour. The Arabs make tooth-brushes of the smaller branches 
which they take to Mecca and other parts of the East for sale. 

Tamarisk and acacia trees are also very numerous, and the 
whole at this period were sprouting forth young branches, and 
their verdant appearance, after crossing over such a dreary waste 
of burning sand, was an inexpressible relief to the eye. 

At five p.m. we again mounted our camels, — our route continued 
in a west-north-westerly direction along the valley. It is about one 

* Salvadora Persica, called also siwak and miswak "by the Arabs. It is probably 
a plant of African origin, being found throughout tropical Africa. From Siwak, 
pronounced Suag by Dr. Oudeney (Denham's Travels, p. 31), and called nyotut in 
Senegambia (Adanson's Travels, p. 290), the Arabs have formed the verb sdka, he 
brushed his teeth, and siwak or miswak, a toothbrush. Its fruit, when unripe, is 
called berir ; when ripe, kebath. It is well described by Forskal (Flora Arabica, 
p. 32) under the name of Cissus Arborea. It is not the Hak of Bruce (Appendix, 
pi. 44), which is the Avicennia nitida (Delile, Voy. en Arabie de Leon la Borde, 
p. 81). 
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and a half mile in width ; the bank on either side,, and the ground 
over which we were passing,, afford abundant evidence of a power- 
ful stream,, having but a short time previous passed along it. 

The country also begins to assume a far different aspect. Nume- 
rous hamlets,, interspersed amidst extensive date groves, verdant 
fields of jowaree, and herds of sleek cattle, show themselves in 
every direction, — and we now for the first time since leaving the 
sea- shore fell in with parties of inhabitants. Astonishment was 
depicted on the countenance of every person we met, but as we did 
not halt, they had no opportunity of gratifying their curiosity by 
gazing for any length of time on us. But to compensate for such 
a disappointment, one of our party remained behind, to commu- 
nicate what he knew of us. In answer to the usual queries, who 
we were ? whether we were Musselmans ? and what was the 
nature of our business here ? his reply was, that we were Kafirs 
going to Nakab al Hajar in order to visit, and seek for treasure. 
Others he gratified with the intelligence that we arrived here to 
examine and report on their country, which the Kafirs were 
desirous of obtaining possession of. In vain I endeavoured to 
impose silence on him, he laughed outright at my expostulation ; 
while our guides, either disliking to be seen in our company, or 
having some business of their own, left us the instant we arrived 
near the village. 

They returned shortly after sun-set, and we were in the act of 
halting near to a small hamlet, when the inhabitants sent a mes- 
sage to them, requesting they would remove us from the vicinity 
of their habitations. Remonstrances or resistance (except on the 
part of our guides, who remained quiet spectators of all which 
was passing without an attempt at interference) would have been 
equally vain, and we were consequently obliged to submit. 

It was now dark, and it soon became evident that our Bedowins 
had but an imperfect idea of the road, for we had not proceeded 
more than three or four miles, when we found ourselves climbing 
over the high embankments which enclose the jowaree fields. 

The camels fell so frequently while crossing these boundaries, 
that the Bedowins at last lost all patience, took their departure, 
and left us with an old man and a little boy, to shift for ourselves. 
I should have cared the less for this, if before they left, they had 
had the goodness to let us know to what quarter they had in- 
tended to proceed, — but this they had not condescended to do, 
and we were consequently preparing to take up our quarters in 
the fields when we unexpectedly came across an old woman, who 
without the slightest hesitation, as soon as she was informed of 
our situation, promised to conduct us to her house. We gladly 
followed her, but had wandered so far from the path, that we did 
not arrive there till eleven in the evening:. 
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We found our guides comfortably seated in a neighbouring 
house,, smoking their pipes and drinking coffee. I was exces- 
sively annoyed, but it would have availed me nothing to have 
displayed it. 

It appears we had arrived at a sort of caravansera, one or more 
of which are usually found in the towns of Yemen, as in other 
parts of the East. 

A party had arrived shortly before us, and the house was filled 
with men, who were drinking coffee and smoking. We therefore 
requested the old lady (whose kindness did not abate when she 
heard we were Christians) to remove the camels from the court 
yard, and there, after a hearty supper of dates and milk, we slept 
very soundly until about three o'clock, when we were awakened 
by finding our guides rummaging our baggage for coffee. At any 
other period I should probably have been amused at witnessing the 
unceremonious manner in which they proposed helping themselves, 
as well as the nonchalance they exhibited in piling, without cere- 
mony, saddles,, baskets, or whatever came in their way, upon us. 
But men are not in the best humour to enjoy a practical joke of 
this nature, when snatching a hasty repose, after a fatiguing day's 
work — and I therefore, with as little ceremony as they used to us, 
peremptorily refused to allow them to remove what they were 
seeking for. As we anticipated, they took this in high dudgeon, 
but their behaviour, unless they had proceeded to actual violence, 
could not have been much worse than it had been hitherto, and I 
therefore cared little for such an ebullition. 

Friday, 1st May. — Although it was quite dark last night when we 
arrived here, yet we could not but be aware, from the state of the 
ground we had passed ' over, that there must be abundance of 
vegetation, yet we were hardly prepared for the scene that opened 
upon our view at day-light this morning. 

Fields of dhurrah,* dokhn,j tobacco, &c., extended as far as 
the eye could reach ; their verdure of the darkest tint. Mingled 
with these we had the soft foliage of the acacia, and the stately, 
but more gloomy aspect of the date palm, — while the creaking 
of the numerous wheels with which the grounds are irrigated, 
and several rude ploughs, drawn by oxen in the distance; to- 
gether with the ruddy and lively appearance of the people (who 
now flocked towards us from all quarters) — and the delightful 
and refreshing coolness of the morning air, combined to form a 
scene, which he who gazes on the barren aspect of the coast 
could never anticipate being realized. 

At six a. m. we again mounted our camels. We passed in 
succession the villages of Sahun, Gharigah, and Jewel Sheikh, 

* Sorghum vulgare. f Sorghum saccharatum. 
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and at 8h. 30m. arrived at another small village, where we had 
hitherto been led to anticipate we should find the Sultan ; but, to 
our very great joy, we found upon inquiring for him, that he had 
set off yesterday for 'Abban, and we accordingly pushed on. 

Several people stopped us on the road to inquire who we 
were, and where we were going ? They saluted us with much 
civility after the Arab fashion, and appeared perfectly satisfied 
at the answer our guides now thought proper to give to them, 
that we were proceeding to their Sultan on business. 

We met the only man who recognized us in the course of our 
journey as Englishmen. He was a native of Hadramaut, and 
had heard of the English at Shaher. He was impressed with a 
belief that we were proceeding to purchase Hasan Ghorab from 
'Abdu-1 Wahid. 

At 9h. we passed Mansurah, and Sa'i'd, and at 9h. 30m. ar- 
rived at Jewel Agil, one of the largest hamlets of the group. 
Leaving several other villages to the left, we now passed over a 
hill about 200 feet in height, composed of a reddish- coloured 
sandstone. From the summit of this, the ruins we sought were 
pointed out to us. 

As their vicinity is said to be infested with robbers, we were 
obliged to halt at a village, in order to obtain one of its inhabitants 
to accompany us to them. Our guides, as usual, having gone to 
seek shelter from the heat of the sun, had left us to make our 
breakfast on dates and water, in any sheltered spot we could find. 
The sun was nearly vertical, and the walls of the houses afforded 
us no protection. 

Seeing this, several of the inhabitants came forward, and offered 
with much kindness to take us to their dwellings. We freely 
accepted the offer, and followed one to his habitation. Coffee 
was immediately called for, and it was with some difficulty, by 
promising to return if possible in the evening, after we had visited 
the ruins, that we prevented his ordering a meal to be immediately 
cooked for us. 

This, combined with several other instances which came before 
us on our return, convinced me that if we had been provided 
with a better escort, that we should have experienced neither in- 
civility nor unkindness from this people. 

About an hour from this village we arrived at the ruins of 
Nakab al Hajar,* and a rapid glance soon convinced me, that 
their examination would more than compensate for any fatigue 
or privations we had undergone on our road to them. 

The hill upon which they are situated, stands out in the centre 
of the valley, and divides a stream which passes, during floods, on 
either side of it. It is nearly 800 yards in length, and about 
* Nakabu-1-hajar signifies « the excavation from the rock.'' 
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350 yards at its greatest breadth. The direction of its greatest 
length is from east to west. Crossing it diagonally, there is a 
shallow valley, dividing it into two nearly equal portions, which 
swell out into an oval form. About a third of its height from the 
base, a massive wall averaging, in those places where it remains 
entire, from thirty to forty feet in height has been carried com- 
pletely round the eminence. This is flanked by square towers, 
erected at equal distances. There are but two entrances by 
which admission can be gained into the interior. They are situ- 
ated north and south from each other, at the termination of the 
valley before mentioned. 

A hollow square tower, each side measuring fourteen feet, 
stands on either hand. Their bases are carried down to the 
plain below, and they are carried out considerably beyond the 
rest of the building. Between these towers, at an elevation of 
twenty feet from the plain, an oblong platform has been built, 
which extends about eighteen feet without, and as much within the 
walls. A flight of steps apparently was formerly attached to either 
extremity of the building, although now all traces of them have 
disappeared. This level space is roofed with flat stones of mas- 
sive dimensions, resting on transverse walls. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that we could not trace any indication or form of gates. 
The southern entrance has fallen much to decay, but the northern 
remains in almost a perfect state. The sketch on the map will 
illustrate its appearance and dimensions better than any verbal 
description. 

Within the entrance of this, at an elevation of ten feet from the 
platform, we found the inscriptions, which are also given. They 
are executed with much apparent care, in two horizontal lines on 
the smooth face of the stones of the building. The letters are 
eight inches in length. Attempts have been made, though with- 
out success, to obliterate them. From the conspicuous situation 
which they occupy, there can be but little doubt, but that when 
deciphered, they will be found to contain the name of the founder 
of the building, as well as the date, and purport of its erection. 

The whole of the wall, the towers, and some of the edifices 
within, have been built of the same material, a compact greyish- 
coloured marble streaked with thin dark veins and speckles. All 
are hewn to the required shape with the utmost nicety. The 
dimensions of those at the base of the walls and towers, were 
from five to six and seven feet in length, from two feet ten inches 
to three feet in height, and from three to four in breadth. 
These decrease in size with the same regularity to the summit, 
where their breadth is not more than half that of those below. 
The thickness of the wall there, though I did not measure it, 
cannot be less than ten feet, and, as far as I could judge, about 
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four at the summit. Notwithstanding the irregularity of its 
foundation, the stones are all without deviation, placed in the 
same horizontal lines. The whole has been carefully cemented 
with mortar, which has acquired a hardness almost equal to that 
of the stone. Such parts of the wall as remain standing, are ad- 
mirably knitted together. Others which by the crumbling away 
of their bases, incline towards their fall, still adhere in their tot- 
tering state without fracture. And those patches which have 
fallen, lay prostrate on the ground in huge undissevered masses. 

There are no openings in these walls, no turrets at the upper 
part, — the whole wears the same stable, uniform, and solid ap- 
pearance. In order to prevent the mountain torrent, which leaves 
on the face of the surrounding country evident traces of the rapi- 
dity of its course, from washing away the base of the hill, several 
buttresses of a circular form have been hewn from that part, and 
cased with a harder stone. The casing has disappeared, but the 
buttresses still remain. 

We must now visit the interior, where we arrived at an oblong 
square building, the walls of which face the cardinal points. Its 
largest size, fronting the north and south, measures twenty- seven 
yards. The shorter, facing the eastward, seventeen yards. The 
walls are faced with a kind of free-stone, each stone is cut of the 
same size, and the whole is so beautifully put together, that I en- 
deavoured in vain to insert the blade of a small penknife between 
them. The outer surface has not been polished, but bears the 
mark of a small chisel, which the Bedowins have mistaken for 
writing. 

From the extreme care which has been displayed in the con- 
struction of this building, I have little doubt but it formerly served 
as a temple, and my disappointment at finding the interior filled 
up with the ruins of the fallen roof, was very great. Had it for- 
tunately remained entire, we might have obtained some monu- 
ment which would possibly have thrown light on the obscure and 
doubtful knowledge we possess concerning the form of religion 
followed by the earlier Arabs. 

Above and beyond this building there are several other edifices, 
but there is nothing peculiar in their form or appearance. 

From a stone which I removed from one of the walls, the in- 
scription was copied. 

Nearly midway between the two gates, there is a well of a cir- 
cular form ten feet in diameter, and sixty in depth. The sides 
are lined with unhewn stones, and either to protect it from the 
sun's rays, or to serve some process of drawing the water, a wall 
of a cylindrical form, fifteen feet in height, has been carried 
round it. 

On the southern mound we were not able to make any dis- 
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coveries. The whole appears an undistinguishable mass of ruins. 
Within the southern entrance, on the same level with the plat- 
form^ a gallery four feet in breadth, protected on the inner side 
by a strong parapet three feet in height, and on the outer by the 
principal wall,, extends for a distance of about fifty yards. I am 
unable to ascertain what purpose this could have served. In no 
portion of the ruins have we been able to trace any remains of 
arches or columns, nor could we discover on their surface any of 
those fragments of pottery,, coloured glass,, or metals,, which are 
always found in old Egyptian towers,, and which I also saw on 
those we discovered on the north-west coast of Arabia. 

Although, as I have before noticed, attempts have been made 
to deface the inscriptions,, yet there is no appearance of the build- 
ing having suffered from any other ravages than those of time ; 
and owing to the dryness of the climate, as well as the hardness 
of the material,, every stone,, even to the marking of the chisel, 
remains as perfect as the day it was hewn. 

We were naturally anxious to ascertain if the Arabs had pre- 
served any tradition concerning their buildings, but they refer 
them,, in common with the others we have fallen in with,, to their 
Pagan ancestors. 

" Do you believe/' said one of the Bedowins to me, upon my 
telling him that his ancestors were then capable of greater works 
than themselves, " that these stones were raised by the unassisted 
hands of the Kafirs ? No ! no ! they had devils, legions of devils 
(God preserve us from them !) to aid them." This we found was 
generally credited by others. 

Our own guides followed us during the whole of the time we 
were strolling over the ruins, in expectation of sharing in the 
golden hoards, which they would not but remain convinced we 
had come to discover ; and when they found us as they supposed 
unsuccessful in the search, they consoled themselves with the re- 
flection that we had not been able to draw them from the spirits, 
who, according to their belief, keep continual watch over them. 

The ruins of Nakab al Hajar, considered by themselves, pre- 
sent nothing therefore than a mass of ruins surrounded by a wall ; 
but the magnitude of the stones with which this is built, the unity 
of conception and execution, exhibited in the style and mode of 
placing them together, — with its towers, and its great extent, 
would stamp it as a work of considerable labour in any other part 
of the world. But in Arabia, where, as far as is known, architec- 
tural remains are of rare occurrence, its appearance excites the 
liveliest interest. That it owes its origin to a very remote anti- 
quity (how remote it is to be hoped the inscription will determine) 
is evident, by its appearance alone, which bears a strong resem- 
blance to similar edifices which have been found amidst Egyptian 
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ruins. We have (as in them) the same inclination in the walls,, 
the same form of entrance, and the same flat roof of stones. Its 
situation and the mode in which the interior is laid out, seem to 
indicate that it served both as a magazine and a fort, — and I think 
we may with safety adopt the conclusion that Nakab al Hajar, 
as well as the other castle which we have discovered, were erected 
during that period when the trade from India flowed through 
Arabia towards Egypt, and from thence to Europe, and Arabia 
Felix, comprehending Yemen, Saba, and Hadramaut, under the 
splendid dominion of the Sabaean or Homerite* dynasty, seems to 
have merited the appellation she boasted of. 

The history of these provinces is involved in much obscurity, 
but Agatharchides, before the Christian era, bears testimony, in 
glowing colours, to the wealth and luxury of the Sabians, and 
his account is heightened rather than moderated by succeeding 
writers. 

This people, before Marbey became the capital of their king- 
dom, possessed dominion along the whole of the southern frontier 
of Arabia. We are expressly informed that they planted columns 
in eligible situations for trade, and fortified their establishments. 

The commerce was not confined to any particular channel ; on 
the contrary, we learn from an early period, of the existence of 
several flourishing cities, at, or near the sea-coast, which must 
have shared in it. We know nothing of the interior of this re- 
markable country, but there is every reason to believe, as is most 
certainly the case with Nakab al Hajar, that these castles will 
not only point out the tracks which the caravans formerly pursued, 
but also indicate the natural passes into the interior. 

The inscription which it has been our good fortune to discover, 
will, there is every reason to believe, create considerable interest 
among the learned. 

This character bears a strong resemblance to the Ethiopia^ 
which in many respects approaches the Hebrew or Syriac, — and 
when the inscription from Hasan Ghorab was shown to a learned 
Orientalist in Bombay, he at once proved the justness of the sug- 
gestion, by pointing out an exact similitude between several of the 
letters. I am not sufficiently versed in Oriental literature to pur- 
sue the subject further, — and these few remarks arising out of 
what has come before me, are offered with much diffidence. 



* The ancient people called Himyari by the modern Arabs were probably called 
Homeiri by their ancestors, as their territory corresponds with that of the Home- 
ritae of Ptolemy (Geogr. vi. 6). 

f The Mariaba of the Greeks (Strabo, xvi., p. 778). 

X It also has some similitude to the undeciphered characters on the Lat of Firoz 
Shah at Dehli (As. Res. vii. pi. 7 — 10). — F. S. Similar characters may also be sren 
on the pedestal of a small statue in the museum at Bombay. 
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Nakab al Hajar is situated north-west, and is distant forty- 
eight miles from the village of ' A in, which is marked on the chart in 
latitude 14° 2' N. and long. 46° 30' E. nearly. It stands in the cen- 
tre of a most extensive valley called by the natives Wadi Meifah, 
— which, whether we regard its fertility, its populousness, or its 
extent, is the most interesting geographical feature we have yet 
discovered on the southern coast of Arabia. Taking its length 
from where it opens out on the sea-coast, to the town of 'Abban, 
it is four days' journey or seventy-five miles. Beyond this point 
I could not exactly ascertain the extent of its prolongation, — 
various native authorities fixing it from five to seven days more 
throughout the whole of this extent. It is thickly studded with 
villages, hamlets and cultivated grounds. In a journey of fifteen 
miles along it, we counted more than thirty of the former, besides 
a great number of single houses. 

The date groves become more numerous as we approach to- 
wards the sea-shore, while in the same direction the number of 
cultivated patches decrease. Few of the villages contain more 
than from one to two hundred houses, which are of the same form, 
and constructed of the same material (sun-baked bricks) as those 
on the sea- coast. I saw no huts, nor were there any stone houses, 
although several of the villages had more than one mosque, and 
three or four sheiks' tombs. 

More attention within this district appears to be paid to agri- 
cultural pursuits than in any other part of Arabia I have seen. 
The fields are ploughed in furrows, which for neatness and regu- 
larity would not shame an English peasant. The soil is care- 
fully freed from the few stones which have been strewn over it, 
and the whole is plentifully watered morning and evening by 
numerous wells. The water is drawn up by camels, (this is a 
most unusual circumstance, for camels are rarely used as draught 
animals in any part of the East,) and distributed over the face of 
the country along high embankments. A considerable supply is 
also retained within these wherever the stream fills its bed. 
Trees and sometimes houses are also then washed away, but any 
damage it does is amply compensated for by the muddy deposit it 
leaves, — which, although of a lighter colour, and of a harder 
nature, is yet almost equally productive with that left by the 
Nile in Egypt. But beyond what I have noticed, no other fruits 
or grain are grown. 

Having now made (during the short time we were allowed to 
remain) all the necessary observations on the ruins, and the sur- 
rounding country, our Bedowins, as evening was approaching, be- 
came clamorous for us to depart. 

About four p. m. we finished packing our camels, and tra- 
velled until near sunset, when we halted near one of the villages. 
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Our reception here was very different from that which we on 
our journey from the well experienced at the first village. About 
fifty men crowded around us ; their curiosity, though much height- 
ened by all they saw about us, was restrained within the bounds 
of good taste. Such questions as they put to us respecting our 
journey were proposed with a degree of delicacy, which surprised 
and pleased me. Milk, water and firewood were brought to us 
almost unsolicited, for which we had nothing to return but our 
thanks. I much regretted on this occasion being unprovided 
with some trifling presents, which we might have left as a 
memorial of the Englishman's sojourn among them. 

What a different impression we might have formed of this 
people, had we drawn our opinion from our guides or our first 
reception amidst them ! 

Saturday, 2nd May, we started shortly after midnight, and tra- 
velled until four, when finding we had lost our way, we halted 
until day-light. At this time a heavy dew was falling, and Faren- 
heit's thermometer stood at 58° ; it was consequently so chilly, 
that we were happy to wrap ourselves up in our boat cloaks. 

At 8h. we again halted at the well to replenish our skins, 
previous to again crossing the sandy hillocks, and then con- 
tinued on our journey. From nine a. m. this morning until lh. 
30m. we endured a degree of heat I never felt equalled. Not a 
breath of wind was stirring, and the glare produced by the white 
sand was almost intolerable. At 2h. our guides were so much 
exhausted, that we were obliged to halt for an hour. At 5h. 30m, 
we arrived at the date groves, near to ' Ain Abu Mabuth, where 
there is a small village and some fountains of pure water about 
fifteen feet square and three deep. 

At 7h. we arrived at the beach, which we followed until we 
came opposite to the vessel. It was however too late to care 
about making a signal to those on board for a boat, and I was 
moreover desirous, from what we overheard passing between 
the Bedouins, who were with us, to defer our departure until the 
morning. Any disturbance we might have with them had better 
happen then, than during the night. We therefore took up our 
quarters amidst the sand-hills, where we could light a fire without 
fear of its being observed by those on board. 

It will readily be believed that if we felt fatigued, it was not 
without reason. We had been but seventy hours from our station 
at Ba-1-haff, during which we had been forty-four hours mounted 
on our camels. The whole distance, 120 miles, might have been 
accomplished, on a quick camel, in half that time, — and it was 
the slow pace during the excessive heat of the weather at this 
season which formed the most toilsome and tedious part of the 
journey. 
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May 3. — We were discovered at an early hour this morn- 
ing from the ship, and a boat was immediately dispatched for 
us. Strengthened now with the boat's crew, we settled with 
the Bedouins, without any other demand being made on us, and 
In the course of a few minutes we were on board the vessel, where 
we received the congratulations of all on our return. Consider- 
able apprehension had been entertained for our safety, when it was 
discovered that Hamed had not accompanied us. 

The success which has attended this brief journey to the inte- 
rior will, it is hoped^ prove an inducement to others to follow up 
our researches. Had I been differently situated, I should have 
proceeded on to 'Abban, on the road to which there are at a vil- 
lage called Eisan, ruins of nearly equal magnitude with Nakab al 
Hajar. But independent of these ancient monuments., in them- 
selves — far more than enough to repay the adventure, — the condi- 
tion., character., and pursuits of the inhabitants, the productions, 
resources, and nature of the country, severally furnish subjects of 
peculiar interest, and would., there can be no doubt, amply repay 
the curiosity of the first European who should visit them. 

I imagine, to proceed, nothing more would be necessary than 
for an individual to procure a letter from the British government 
to the Sheikh of 'Abban. A guard could there be sent to escort 
him from the sea-coast, and he could from thence be forwarded 
to the next Sheikh by a similar application. 

By the assumption of a Mohammedan or even a medical charac- 
ter, and by sacrificing every species of European comfort, he 
might, I have very little doubt, penetrate to the very heart of this 
remarkable country. 



IV. — Extracts from Notes made on a Journey in Asia Minor in 
1836. By W. I. Hamilton, Esq., F.G.S. Communicated by 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq., F.R.S. Read December 12, 1836. 

[The following pages are extracted from the private letters of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, written during his travels in Asia Minor and Armenia, in the course 
of the year 1836. They have been selected chiefly for the geographical 
information they contain respecting parts of the country which are nearly 
blank on our maps, or what is worse, which are erroneously laid down. 
They are accompanied by a sketch map of part of his route, but not by 
a general map, as Mr. Hamilton has not yet sent to England sufficient 
data wherewith to construct it. For the present, the map of" Turkey in 
Asia," by Mr. John Arrowsmith, published in 1832, will be found by 
the reader the most useful for reference.] 

March % 1836. — In company with Mr. Strickland, I left 
Constantinople, and crossed the sea of Marmora in a four-oared 
caique to Mudanieh, and thence by land to Brusah, where we 



